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SYNCRETISM 

ERHAPS the writer of this article may be allowed, in self- 
Pretence. to state that he has been asked to contribute this account 

of the nature of syncretism. It is always difficult to know exactly 
what is in the mind of an enquirer with whom discussion has not 
been possible. However, the dictionary definition may serve as a 
useful starting-point: “‘ Syncretism—the attempt to sink differences 
and effect union between sects and philosophic schools ”. The basic 
idea implied in the word is the combining together of ideas and 
practices derived from widely separated religious, philosophical and 
cultural circles. Whether one regards this as good or bad will 
depend upon one’s philosophy of history and how one evaluates 
religion in its many and varied forms of expression. If one regards 
Elijah as the representative of the true worship of Yahweh, then any 
attempt to combine this with baal worship will be regarded as an 
unhealthy syncretism destructive of the true faith. For the stricter 
Judaism of the post-exilic period, any attempt to reconcile Jewish and 
Hellenistic ideas and practices was regarded as anathema. On the 
other hand, Philo of Alexandria evidently thought that Jewish 
religion and Greek philosophy could be united in a fruitful synthesis 
or syncretism. 

From the very beginning of our faith, Christians have never been 
able to avoid the problem of interpreting the gospel in forms of 
contemporary culture and thinking. When does this become syn- 
cretism and is it good or bad? Presumably Christians would condemn 
it when such a combination of Christian and alien ideas becomes 
fatal to what Christians regard as the essential nature of the gospel. 
Yet the problem is very complex as any student of early Christian 
doctrine and history knows. Was Christianity distorted, for example, 
when it came into active encounter with the Graeco-Roman world? 
Harnack would have said Yes. The Hellenising of the gospel per- 
verted Christian truth and transformed it into a series of metaphysical 
affirmations of somewhat dubious validity. On the other hand, Dr. 
G. L. Prestige in God in Patristic Thought, confidently declares: 
**1 do not believe that the importation of Hellenic rationalism to 
expound and explain the facts of Christian history was illegitimate ” 
(p. xiii). How far was the doctrine of the Trinity a philosophical 
distortion of the Christian understanding of God given in historic 
and revelatory events, or how far were Greek terms stamped with a 
Christian meaning which preserved the basic nature of the gospel? 
I agree with Dr. Prestige in answering, ‘* Very far”’, to the second 
half of this question. 

Certain modern examples come to mind also. When Schleier- 
macher, in the eighteenth century, wrote his Addresses on Religion 
to its cultured despisers, was he furthering the cause of the gospel 
by expressing it in terms relevant to men of the Enlightenment and 
of the Romantic movement or was he the villain of the piece, as 
Barth and Brunner maintain, who led Protestantism seriously astray? 
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Is he another case of syncretism in the bad sense, trying to combine 
the incompatible? The same sort of question may be asked of a man 
like Paul Tillich. Is he, as some have claimed, the Aquinas of the 
twentieth century, offering to modern man a summa of Christian 
truth, subduing to Christian purposes ali the varied streams of modern 
philosophical and theological thought from existentialism to depth 
psychology? Or is he a modern gnostic dissolving the historic 
realities of the divine redemptive acts into the play of symbols? 
Is he the twentieth century champion of the authentic gospel or a 
purveyor of a syncretism in which the nature of the gospel is trans- 
formed beyond recognition? 

To answer questions of this kind, certain basic matters have to be 
settled. First, what constitutes the authentic gospel? Second, how 
far can it be expressed in contemporary cultural forms without 
distortion? The risk of this latter consequence has always to be 
taken, even if the results have sometimes been unfortunate and 
possibly disastrous. Christianity can never contract out of its 
cultural setting, even when it reacts strongly against it. Syncretism 
is only an object of suspicion if one starts with the assumption that 
God has revealed Himself once for all in a manner decisive for 
the whole of humanity. A faith such as Christianity, which declares 
that by None other Name can man be saved, must inevitably look 
with suspicion upon all attempts to place its Lord on the same level 
as the lords many and the gods many of different religious and 
cultural contexts. 

There are today, however, and always have been, those who reject 
this exclusive claim of Christianity and look for a synthesis of the 
various spiritual insights and truths believed to be present in all the 
great religions. No less a person than Arnold Toynbee, in An 
Historian looks at Religion, seems to be offering us a synthesis of 
Christianity and Mahayana Buddhism. While he has repudiated the 
suggestion that he is in favour of an artificial syncretism which is 
only a mechanical combination of incompatible religious elements, 
it is clear that it is a kind of syncretism, albeit of a refined and superior 
kind. Continues Toynbee: ‘‘ The missions of the higher religions 
are not competitive; they are complementary. We can believe in our 
own religion without having to feel that it is the sole repository of the 
truth” (p. 298). Dr. Radhakrishnan of India has made the same point, 
contending that Hinduism is catholic enough to embrace the truth 
of all religions without asserting the exclusive superiority of any. 

It is not my purpose in this brief article to attempt a Christian 
answer to this kind of syncretism. I have been asked simply to bring 
out the meaning of this term. Suffice it to say that it seems to me 
unlikely that Christianity can survive in a recognisable form if it 
abandons the exclusive nature of its claim for Christ. This does not 
necessarily mean a blanket denial of any truth or value in the non- 
Christian religions nor does it involve the negative judgment associ- 
ated with the names of Karl Barth and Hendrik Kraemer. Dr. H. H. 
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Farmer’s Gifford lectures Revelation and Religion is a fine example 
of a sensitive and sympathetic appreciation of all the varied expres- 
sions of the religious spirit of man, together with an unfaltering 
grasp of the uniqueness of the Incarnation. The Christian, however, 
can never allow his syncretism to reach a point where he cannot 
declare that God has spoken unto us in these latter days in His Son 
in a manner without parallel before or since. 
R. F. ALDWINCKLE. 

Suggested reading: An Historian looks at Religion. A. Toynbee. O.U.P. 2Is. 


Revelation and Religion. H.H. Farmer. Nisbet. 17s. 6d. The Meeting of Love 
and Knowledge. M. C. D’Arcy. Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


BAPTIST CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


S I look at the Baptist churches in this land I am repeatedly 
A appalled and sometimes ashamed that such buildings are 
still used as centres for Christian worship and evangelism. 
It may be that I am super-critical because of my direct link with and, 
therefore, great interest in Architecture, but I receive a very sympa- 
thetic hearing within our denomination when I begin to criticise some 
of them. The fact is many people are tired of buildings that were 
designed according to the standards and aesthetic ideals of a previous 
century. And I also think that the unbelieving public who visit our 
churches are influenced by them too, and unconsciously think that 
our religion is outmoded as well. We cling to our old buildings 
as if they were treasures from a past age when many of them are 
simply a hindrance to the work of God in worship and evangelism, 
apart from being a drain upon the pockets and patience of our young 
Church members. I would like to see the day when a congregation, 
tired of their building and recognising its faults, pulled it down 
and built another even it it cost them everything! 

Having said all this I recognise that there are some delightful 
buildings in use today which have been designed well, with a due 
regard both to members and to visitors. But unfortunately they are 
pitifully few. 

What happens, however, when a congregation does want to build? 
What can it offer to an architect saying, ‘* This is what we think is a 
typical Baptist Church’? The designs and styles are legion. Every 
century has produced its quota of buildings for worship and the 
Baptists have not been far behind in producing something different 
at the turn of each century. It may be helpful to consider the differing 
types and examine them each in turn to see if they really express what 
we as non-conformists believe. For simplicity I divide them into 
three, the Puritan meeting house, the Victorian compromise and the 
twentieth century nondescript. 

The Puritan meeting houses were mostly built in the seventeenth 
century and just after. Unfortunately all too few of these delightful 
buildings remain, although they can still be found in market towns, 
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gracing the locality with their dignified appearance. Many do not 
look like religious buildings at all and resemble civic buildings. 
Their interiors are rectangular, often with a gallery on three sides, 
a central pulpit and baptistry, with the communion table on the 
main floor level within the body of the pews. They mostly lack the 
unattractive decoration which crept in at the beginning of the 
Victorian era. They are bright, simple and yet noble, the central 
table and pulpit expressing the centrality of the Lord’s Supper and 
the preaching of the Word of God. This planning did not come 
by chance. It came originally from Calvin, as H. L. Short indicated 
in a talk on the third programme in 1955. ‘‘ Calvin was a bitter 
opponent of the Catholic Mass; in its place he put what he and the 
puritans called the Lord’s Supper. It was celebrated, not at an altar 
at the far end of a chancel, but at a table in the midst of the congre- 
gation. Many Calvinists actually sat at the table for the Lord’s 
Supper. This meant a complete rearrangement of the furniture of a 
church. In countries where Calvinism became the established 
religion, the medieval church buildings were taken over and re- 
modelled inside. A notable example of this is the great church at 
Amsterdam, where the Kings and Queens of Holland are crowned. 
It is a late medieval building as big as a cathedral, but at the Reform- 
ation the chancel was screened off and no longer used for services— 
only the nave was used for worship. Halfway down one side of it, 
against a pillar, stands a high, elaborately carved pulpit with the 
seats facing it from east, west and north. A third of the people sit, 
therefore, with their backs to the place of the former altar. On 
Communion Sundays a great table is set the length of the nave and 
at it the people sit for Communion.” He went on to say that when 
the Puritans were in the ascendant in the Church of England, the 
same kind of thing was done in many of our English churches and 
cathedrals. ‘‘In the reign of King Edward VI, Bishop Ridley of 
London, who later died at the stake for his Protestant faith, ordered 
communion tables to be set up in the midst of the Churches of his 
diocese and the altars to be destroyed. ... But the Puritans were 
ejected from the Church of England in 1662. By the Toleration Act 
of 1689 they were allowed to build meeting houses for their worship.” 

The second group, the Victorian compromise marked a retrograde 
step in non-conformist architecture and unfortunately its vogue 
involved the destroying of many of the meeting houses. Possibly 
the majority of our Baptist churches in use today belong to this 
group. The plan remained fundamentally the same with the central 
pulpit and table; but instead of the simple classical elevation and 
decoration of the meeting house, there was applied the medieval or 
Gothic treatment. Every opening and window was spanned by a 
stone or terracotta arch. The square meeting house with its flat 
ceiling gave place to a building with a large towering roof truss which 
made the void above the congregation uncommonly high and very 
difficult to heat. I remember a Congregational church which was 
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built in this way, I used to attend it as a small boy and could never 
understand why clusters of gas jets used to burn high up in the roof 
space. I later found out that it was to warm the roof space and so 
avoid down draughts. 

This association of the Gothic style and the free, open plan of the 
non-conformist meeting house was the greatest mistake that archi- 
tects and builders ever made in the history of free church architecture. 
The two do not blend together. 

It has been said that it was due largely to emotional and intellectual 
factors, for it was considered that the Gothic style with its associations 
with the parish church lent itself more easily to reverence in worship. 
Certainly the clear cut difference between the Anglican church and 
the chapel of the Puritan was diminished. As H. L. Short, in his 
talk on this subject said, this change * was in accordance with the 
liturgical, devotional ideas which were gaining ground among the 
non-conformists. The old meeting house was being despised ”’. 

The churches of the last group, the twentieth century nondescript, 
have no distinguishing feature by which we can point them out. 
They appear to be due to the variety of the theological points of 
view held by Baptists. There is no set pattern or plan. Architects 
who have been loath to repeat the error of the Victorians have had 
little to guide them except the likes and dislikes of the local church. 
The plans vary from the meeting house to almost the medieval 
cathedral. The treatment of the elevations, both externally and 
internally, betray the influence of men who consider that the parish 
church is the only true type of church building, and that concrete 
and glass are the only building materials available. Pulpits can be 
found on the side or in the centre, and the communion table may be 
hidden away in an imitation chancel. Many of these experiments 
have extremely good features which can be commended to our 
congregations, but as there is no unifying link in the architectural 
world of the Baptist denomination these remain isolated and are 
very rarely repeated. Most of these designs have been born of 
individual architects who have had to gather as much information 
from various sources as they themselves could. Hence much valuable 
information which could have been gained from other churches has 
never been discovered till too late. 

It is not possible here to enter into a long and detailed discussion of 
what a Baptist church should look like and where each piece of the 
furniture should be placed, but in my view the old Puritan meeting 
house pattern is more an expression of our evangelical belief than 
anything else. It was the conviction I tried to express in the design 
of Spurgeon’s College chapel. 

One last word about the architects invited to design our buildings. 
Let us try to assist them. Many know little of our worship and our 
ways and will welcome enlightenment. For example, the architect 
of a church in Surrey had little idea of what went on in a Baptist 
church so he attended the services to find out and, as a result, 
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designed a most beautiful meeting house. The Baptist Union has 
published a booklet to assist churches contemplating the erection of a 
church building, but it is all too inadequate. I would like to see a 
panel of experts get together and compile a list of practical suggestions 
which could be added to this present publication. The addition of 
sketches and photographs of some traditional Baptist meeting houses 
would be most valuable to an architect. Often he is ignorant of such 
small matters, for instance, as the depth of a baptistry, the height of a 
pulpit and the reasonable proportions of the pulpit rest. All such 
necessary details could be suggested. Many of our churches are 
suffering today because of the blunders made in the past through lack 
of vital information. This dearth of instruction is not just a local 
phenomenon, enquiries about Baptist church design come also from 
overseas. 

The Rev. Raymond Collier of Texas, one of the ‘‘ Venturers ”’ 
who visited our land this spring, told me that the Southern Convention 
of Baptists have a central information department that will guide 
a congregation through all stages of their building programme. 
An expert can be sent direct to the church to advise the members 
how to approach certain stages of their scheme. He can offer plans 
which will help their chosen architect and assist him where he needs 
direction. We are not in the strong position of our American 
brethren, but we could go a long way to make up where we lack. 
Even one committee or one full time architectural adviser to the 
whole Union would be kept extremely busy. Much information 
could be gained from overseas and from churches which are blessed 
with excellent premises, and this could be made available through 
a central channel. We have our Youth Department, etc., why not an 
** Architectural Department ”’ or “‘ Building Bureau ’’? 

May these thoughts, poorly expressed perhaps, turn attention to 
the rich heritage which is ours in the Puritan meeting house, and 
stir up action in higher circles to implement this plea for a centralised 
pool of information for our brethren seeking to redesign and con- 


struct new churches. 
C. M. MEASDAY. 


BUILDING A NEW CHURCH AND MANSE 


T is commonly believed that a church on a new housing estate 
| means hard work and difficulties. Well it does, of course. 
But so, I imagine, does any other church. The hard work and 
difficulties are simply of a different kind in a new area—and, to be 
honest, they are often much better than the kind to be encountered 
in an “‘ established ’’ church. The sense of freedom is refreshing and 
the evident worth-whileness of it all is invigorating. Growing-pains 
are probably more bearable than stiff joints! 
No two churches I have yet come across have been the same; 
and the circumstances attending the building of a new one vary so 
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greatly that nothing more than general considerations can be treated 
here. The people you have to do with, the money available, the size 
and shape of your land, the neighbourhood and the sponsoring 
body all have an important influence on the shape of things to come. 
In our own particular case the money came from the sale of a down- 
town church, the site was allocated by the local authority on a 
Council house estate, the surviving remnant of the old church 
sponsored the new project and we were, I believe, fortunate in the 
people with whom we had to deal. 

What has our experience taught us? One thing is the value of 
having the right advisers from the beginning and of doing the job 
properly. This means having the design done by an architect and the 
quantity surveying done by a quantity surveyor. It also means spend- 
ing some money, of course; but I am convinced that the alternatives 
are false economies. An experienced and authoritative clerk of 
works comes under this heading, too. These men have been trained 
for their job and, besides knowing what they are doing, they assume 
responsibility for seeing the whole project through from the beginning 
to the end of the maintenance period. Between them, for example, 
they see that you do not pay for work done until it has been done 
to their satisfaction. They earn their money. 

It is natural, perhaps, to embark on a venture of this kind with too 
many preconceived ideas. You like a certain style, or want the vestry 
to be in a particular relation to the church, or you may have seen a 
bright idea in somebody else’s new church and wish to incorporate 
it into your own. So you lay these pet notions before the architect 
and say, “‘ We want this and one of those and that done in a nice 
cream ”’; while he, gentleman that he is, heaves a silent sigh and thinks 
hard thoughts about you trying to do his job for him. What he would 
very much prefer is for you to tell him in what ways you are going to 
use this building, and then leave him to produce a sketch plan for 
your approval. You are likely to find that he, too, has some good 
ideas and that they probably suit your purpose far better, and fit 
more snugly into the whole scheme and into the neighbourhood. 
You will have hard thinking enough to do in providing him with his 
data. All too soon the time comes when it is too late to change your 
mind about how much cupboard space the Sunday school will 
use, where you will keep the step-ladder or whether to have a deaf 
aid. Give him the information he asks for; it is his responsibility 
to design a building to meet your needs. 

This is not to say that you will retire from the active scene until 
summoned, to be told what you're going to get! You will be con- 
sulted, probably ad nauseam, hundreds of bits of paper will be scrib- 
bled or doodled on, only to be scrapped; and it is during this period 
that you will need to be strong, both in endurance and in determin- 
ation. For while your architect may be a gentleman, he will also be 
human. He will be loath to abandon some cunning little detail 
simply because you won’t have enough storage space and may try 
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to convince you that you won’t really need it anyway. But, with your 
experience, there are some things you know better than he; so if you 
must have economical heating and don’t seem to be getting it, shout— 
and go on shouting for it until you do. You will have to pay for it 
if you don’t! 

Yet there will have to be compromises, because your ambitious 
quart of big schemes is not likely to come out of the pint pot of your 
budget. Here, then, it is important that you should be clear on the 
question of priorities, and it is not at all obvious where these lie. 
For not only must you be able, say, to weigh the value of this extra 
space against that useful fitting; you will have to set future main- 
tenance and repair costs against the value of that space—and even 
consider whether your money is not better spent to achieve the 
psychological effect of a good line and pleasing decoration than 
something larger but merely utilitarian. The architect will be full of 
ideas for spending your money, but you must be satisfied that what 
he plans provides for what you need most. 


When economies are necessary, as they must almost always be 
when this stage is reached, it is often wiser to make a straight choice 
between alternatives than to accept a general scaling down of the 
whole scheme. Such wholesale compromise might well result in a 
church or manse in which you are frustrated at every turn, instead 
of being able to do at least some things as you had hoped. 


All this takes a long time and a great deal of work, and you will 
be deeply involved. But at last the time comes when the Bill of 
Quantities goes out to contractors for tender. Unless there is a special 
reason, like having a builder in the church who will do it for half 
price, be advised by the architect if he is local and knows the con- 
tractors concerned. There is usually a clause in the accompanying 
letter to the effect that you will not be bound in any way to accept the 
lowest or any other tender. One may build cheaply because he does 
not build well—though you would not, of course, have invited a 
tender from someone you were not prepared to consider. Yet 
such a factor might well influence your choice between two close 
tenders. Or, if you are hiring rooms until your own premises are 
ready, the difference between one contractor’s promise of six months 
and another’s of twelve months might make the first cheaper, even 
though his tender is a little higher. A penalty clause in the contract 
will encourage him to keep up to schedule. 


The contract signed, site works begin (all things being equal!) 
on an agreed date, and you soon realise that your worries have only 
just begun. You might have thought that all but a few decisions 
had been made, but as the building puts on weight you will steadily 
lose it yourself—and you might be in bed for the opening because 
you haven’t been able to go before! But that is still months ahead 
and in the meantime it is necessary that you or someone should be 
on hand to make snap decisions at any time. The electrician will 
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want to know at a moment’s notice whether you want a switch here 
or there—and one day it will make all the difference to the operator 
of the film-strip projector which you choose. Or you will suddenly 
be asked if the lock on the vestry door should have the same key as 
the kitchen. 


You will become a familiar daily visitor to the site and may get the 
nickname “‘ spare clerk of works’; but you will find the wisdom of 
having the services of a clerk of works who knows his job, whose 
word is law and whose favourite phrase is, “ Rip it up”. To know 
that faulty materials and workmanship will be spotted by someone 
who knows all the tricks of the trade undermines any doubts you may 
have about getting value for your money. 


So things go on over the months and it is gratifying to see what was 
at first an incredibly small patch of ground interlaced with footings 
grow up into a building. This it appears to do in a series of jerks; 
nothing much seems to happen for a few weeks and then suddenly 
it is transformed—the main framework goes up overnight or the 
roof goes on. Slowly at first, but accelerating all the while, the 
opening day comes nearer. One big problem on the way, getting more 
acute as time goes by, is the question of Sunday work. You would do 
well to have this understood when inviting tenders and then written 
into the contract, for Sunday working is a problem for the church 
and the lack of it is a problem for the builder who wants to keep his 
men. 


Quite early on (say a year before the opening) you must start think- 
ing of furnishings. If your new church is modern in design and 
decoration you will not be very interested in the stock productions, and 
it is worth knowing that leading manufacturers of modern furniture 
would not be uninterested in an order of the size you would place. 
Their experts would be at your disposal and they would probably 
offer you a contract price. 

Many ministers are severely handicapped in their work by an 
inadequate manse; so if a new one is to be built it is worth giving 
considerable thought to its design: There will be successive ministers, 
so don’t prevent the future church from inviting a man with three 
teenage children because the manse was originally designed for a 
childless couple. In addition to housing the family there will be people 
to entertain, both for meals and overnight; and the minister will 
need a study, which must not be too small—for it is difficult to think 
big thoughts in a cramped space, and his wife will be grateful if 
he can receive callers there. This all indicates generous proportions; 
yet, stipends being what they are, it must be an economical house 
to live in and maintain. How many fires must be lit each day? 
Could one do the work of two? Since ministers have here no abiding 
city there must be plenty of storage space, where he can keep such 
things as the gas stove he had to buy for himself in the last church 
and may need again in the next one but doesn’t now. Curtain 
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tracks should be made a permanent fixture . . . and so we could go on. 
But the main principle remains—think how it is going to be used, 
remembering that it is not just a house but a minister’s house, and 
then let it be designed to fulfil this purpose. 
Your energetic and thoughtful participation at every stage will 
be amply repaid in the future, but it will be with great relief that you 
turn from the erection of buildings to devote your full attention again 
to the edifying of the church. 


Rie Pe SPAVLOR: 


CITY AND CHURCH CO-OPERATE IN YOUTH WORK 


INCE I have now completed three years at Bilborough, it is 
S possibly a good time to try to assess the advantages and 
disadvantages of the unique situation in which I find myself. 
Bilborough is a large post-war housing estate just two miles from the 
centre of Nottingham, with the largest percentage of teenagers of 
any area in the city. From the beginning Youth Work had been 
particularly difficult, and had presented the City Council with one 
problem after another. It was, however, still surprising, that they 
agreed to the appointment of a parson, who would in their eyes 
be a Youth Club Leader, but who would also be responsible for the 
founding of a local Baptist Church. They agreed to pay half the 
salary, and in October, 1956, the appointment was made, with the 
help of the Home Work Fund and the Nottinghamshire County 
Baptist Union. Perhaps I ought to say that my position was balanced 
on the Anglican side by the appointment of an Anglican layman, who 
would also work as a Youth Club Leader in Bilborough, and whose 
salary would be found in a similar way to my own. Unfortunately, 
this man only stayed for one year, leaving to find his comfort in 
the arms of Rome! A part-time appointment only was made in his 
place, but this has not led to the slightest antagonism on the part of 
our Anglican brethren. Indeed, one of the happiest aspects of the 
work in Bilborough, is the excellent co-operation which exists 
between the Anglican Church and our own. 

But what, you might ask, did the City Education Committee 
expect me to do? My task was to run an open Youth Club (the Roman 
Catholics have kept careful watch to see that it is really open) with a 
membership of at least one hundred, for five nights a week. For- 
tunately, they did not expect miracles, and were quite willing for me 
to reach this position in easy stages. I inherited an excellent small 
Club, which had been founded by two Baptists, and had met fort- 
nightly during the winter months, for the previous three years. 
This Club provided me with a solid nucleus of members, some of 
whom are still members of the Club today. Our Club was situated 
in a notoriously tough area for Youth work, and it is a fact that the 
other two open clubs in our district have both been closed down on 
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several occasions and completely reorganised, with changes of 
leadership, because of hooliganism. It was, therefore, extremely 
fortunate for us, that two policemen were led to attach themselves 
to our Club, and their presence undoubtedly helped to establish the 
very high standard of behaviour, which has prevailed from the earliest 
days. Not, I must hasten to add, that they ever acted in the Club in 
their official capacity, but they were both born Youth leaders, and 
are still doing excellent work in their respective spheres of football 
and music. 

You will hardly need me to tell you that the biggest problem in 
Youth. Work is to find suitable leaders, and it is in this sphere that 
we have been particularly fortunate. We have nine men and six 
women, who give generously of their time and talents, and who are 
eminently suited to the task to which God has called them. This is 
the more surprising when one remembers that we have a B.B. 
Company with ten officers, a G.L.B. Company with nine officers, 
a closed Youth Club, a Junior Girls’ Club, and a Youth Fellowship, 
all running in the same church. Indeed, out of a total church mem- 
bership of one hundred and nine, we have no less than forty who 
spend at least one evening per week engaged in Youth Work. 
Consequently, we are now in a position to open the Club on five 
evenings per week, and have a membership of approximately one 
hundred and seventy-five, aged from fourteen to twenty-one years. 

Our winter programme is as follows:— 

Monday Badminton and Football Training. 

Tuesday Boys only. Table Tennis, Billiards, Darts, etc., 

Band Practice. 

Wednesday Girls only. Table Tennis, Netball Training, etc. 

Thursday Dancing (Rock ’n’ Roll type). 

Friday Badminton. 

Saturday Football (two teams) and Netball. 

In the summer, Tennis and Cricket are added to the above list. 

Since we run in close conjunction with the local Evening Institute, 
which is held in the same school campus, we make no provision for 
educational pursuits such as Woodwork, Pottery, Needlework, 
Cookery, ete. 

What then are the advantages of this situation? They depend of 
course whether you look at them with the eyes of the City Council, 
or the local church—but in both cases, it is true to say, that financial 
considerations loom large. The city is, I think, pleased with its side 
of the bargain, in that it is getting the services of a Youth Leader for 
half the normal cost. What is even more important, is that it is 
getting the services of the voluntary workers, since it has been proved 
that a parson Youth Club Leader is in a much stronger position to 
recruit volunteers. Incidentally, the city provides the premises (a 
local school), and makes generous grants towards equipment. From 
the church side, I hope that they too are pleased, since they have been 
able to ** enjoy ’’(?) the services of a trained minister for half the 
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cost. Since I have been helped by such an able body of assistants, 
it cannot be argued that my Youth work has led to neglect of my 
pastoral work, and the facts themselves give the lie to this. The Church 
was founded in April, 1957, with forty-seven foundation members, 
and the membership now stands at one hundred and nine. There 
have been thirty-eight Baptisms (very few of these young people), 
attendance at the evening service has averaged two hundred and the 
offerings £13 10s. Od. for the first seven months of this year. In no 
sense would it be true to say that the work of the Church has suffered, 
as a result of this novel appointment. 

But probably what you really want to know, are my own personal 
feelings on this matter. I must confess that I have found the past 
three years immensely thrilling and tremendously satisfying. I 
have never been happy with a narrow conception of the ministry, 
and have always believed that one must minister to the bodily, as well 
as the spiritual needs of men. I have also felt that much of our 
Church Youth work is engaged in making good young people better, 
instead of trying to help those who desperately need help. Too much 
of our Youth work is done solely to fill the empty pews, and with 
such an attitude I have little patience. Of course it pleases me to 
see young people coming to church, and joining its membership 
through Baptism, but I do not assess the value of our Youth work 
via such media. I am convinced that much of our best Youth work 
has been done with young people who are as yet far from the doors 
of our chapel, but not, I believe, from the arms of Christ. In our 
open Youth Club we aim to reach those who scorn the B.B., the 
G.L.B. and all the usual Church Youth activities. Our set-up 
forbids the formal intrusion of religion into the Club, but the young 
people know that the local Baptist parson is their leader, and that 
the helpers are Christian men and women. Surely the best way of 
commending Christ, is by the lives we live, and not by the words 
which we speak. 

On more specific matters, the following advantages are worthy of 
mention. I am sure that my fellow ministers will understand the 
feeling of independence from the local church which has been 
mine, due to the financial help which comes direct to me from the 
City. The Youth Club is governed by a Management Committee 
appointed by the City, and it has been clearly laid down from the 
beginning, that matters concerning the Youth Club cannot be 
discussed by the church. Nevertheless, there is a strong Baptist 
element on the Management Committee which guards against the 
opposite danger. I find it quite impossible to speak too highly of the 
Director of Education, the Assistant Director and the City Youth 
Officers for all the consistent help which they have given. They have 
been the best of employers, and any criticism they have given has 
always been constructive, and never unkind. I can assure you that 
some Baptist Diaconates could learn much from these people. Again, 
my position as-a City Youth Club Leader has undoubtedly made it 
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easier for me to visit the local schools, and be received into their 
manifold activities. Also I am certain that it has been useful to be 
known in the area, not only as a Parson, but also as a Youth Club 
Leader—it has given me a useful additional string to my bow, 
when I have been standing on the doorstep. 

You will notice that I have said nothing about the disadvantages 
in the situation; this is because I can honestly say that I have not 
found any. Perhaps they will appear in the future, but certainly 
they have not yet obtruded their ugly heads. You may think that it 
has been hard work trying to do two jobs, but I can quickly assure 
you that I have worked no harder (and possibly a little less hard) 
than any other Baptist Minister who is trying to do his work to the 
best of his ability. 

R. J. HAMPER. 


CHRISTIAN BAPTISM UNDER FIRE 


have been given opportunity to reply to the adverse comments 
| on my chapter in the volume Christian Baptism made by Principal 

Kevan in his recent review-article. Those who read the “ alterna- 
tive ’’ review offered by Principal Russell may well feel that the two 
commentators could profitably be left to argue things out between 
them, without benefit of intervention from me. Nevertheless, it may 
contribute to clarification if | use the opportunity so kindly given. 
Dr. Beasley-Murray described my earlier work on sacramental 
theology as ‘‘ early rains *’, and expressed the hope that these pres- 
aged ** the appearance of latter rains also”. It seems I have unwit- 
tingly produced a cloud-burst that has caused Mr. Kevan to reach for 
his umbrella! If so, I am the more anxious that what follows here 
should feel like gentle dew. 

That my interpretations and theological restatement may be false 
is indubitably a fact. But this is not quite the issue. The reviewer is 
not concerned to offer arguments that may be refuted. Space limits 
him to ‘* observations *°—and naturally so. 1 may then be excused 
from attempting to present again the reasons for the views I have 
advanced. Those who read the whole volume-under discussion and 
are prepared to add to it ‘An Approach to the Theology of the 
Sacraments ”’ will have the material to hand, and will, I hope, excuse 
any lapse from the lucidity of expression for which I have sincerely 
striven. Here I confine myself to attempting some explanatory com- 
ment about two significant matters on which the reviewer touches. 

He is worried by references to the efficacy of baptism and its 
spiritual effectiveness, and by the claim that it effects initiation 
into the Church. I understand his alarm, and frankly confess the 
difficulty of finding words both accurately expressive and also free 
from the blinding associations of historical controversy. What we are 
concerned to state and preserve is our understanding of the biblical 
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theology of the sacrament. We are persuaded that, in accordance with 
the whole principle of divine dealing with humanity in creation, 
incarnation, resurrection, the spiritual gift and reality is “‘ embodied” 
(in this case, sacramentally); that it is reality for us only as embodied 
reality; that fidelity to scriptural witness forbids any separation of 
sign and signification. There is no question of efficacy without faith, 
or of baptism being automatically determinative of final destiny. 
There is no questioning of the freedom of God to act outside the 
sacrament, should He so choose. But there is an unqualified rejection 
of the absolute Zwinglian dichotomy of nature and grace; there is a 
sure conviction of the priority and constitutive function of the divine 
action; there is a confident reliance upon the effectiveness of the 
divine promise. We believe in the efficacy of the Word spoken. Why 
not the verbum visibile? 

The other substantial point of difference seems to be the problem 
of the relationship between Old and New Covenants. I do not find it 
very helpful to be told that the covenantal differentia is one of 
“elevation ”’ or of “‘ manner of dispensation ”’. This tells me precisely 
nothing. My own conclusion was that the nature and measure of 
continuity and discontinuity cannot be stated in terms of simple 
generalisations, but must be worked out in cach particular case on the 
analogy of the Christ-event and by constant reference to it. The 
reviewer demands “‘ a more thorough exposition ”’. The demand may 
be a fair one. But I should be happier with it were I more certain that 
he had realised that the subsequent extended discussion of the 
christological pattern was an attempt to provide just that. No one 
would deny the complexity of this problem, or its cruciality. But I 
would have hoped it to be sufficiently obvious that my examination 
of ‘‘ discontinuity ’’ was a provisional attempt to illumine what the 
reviewer calls ‘‘ a change in the manner of dispensation ”’. 

It is clear that some difficulties will arise from the fact that I 
have written in an idiom that is strange to many of my brethren. 
Perhaps a word of explanation may be permitted here. The reviewer 
calls attention to the statement in the Preface that the book was 
written ‘‘ to make it clear to members of other denominations how 
Baptists view these matters ’’; and he rightly ridicules the idea that 
my own contribution is representative of anything that might norm- 
ally be in the mind of the Baptist minister. The purpose of the con- 
cluding chapter should, however, be remembered. It seeks to state a 
theology of baptism and a defence of believers’ baptism in the context 
of contemporary discussion. The difficulty with traditional Baptist 
presentation is that it so often completely fails to move in the thought- 
world of the opposing views. This does not mean that it is necessarily 
wrong; but it does tend to make it ineffective. I have no desire to be 
esoteric. I believe profoundly in the soundness of the biblical and 
theological approach I have adopted. And it seems to me to have the 
added advantage of coming to grips with the paedobaptist case in the 
terms in which it is increasingly being presented. My brethren may 
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disown me. But I suspect that any acute paedobaptist theologian will 
be in no doubt that here is a challenge that cannot be evaded pre- 
cisely because it is rooted in the common ground of contemporary 
biblical thinking. In that way I must hope to have served the Baptist 
cause. 

But the last word in answer to this review must be one of sad regret. 
The reader will note how often the word ** Baptist * recurs. We have 
held up before us as standard of reference “the Baptist view”, 
‘the Baptist understanding ’’, what has “* normally been held by 
Baptists’. It is a dubious historical comprehension that imagines 
that there has been an unvarying Baptist theology of baptism these 
last three centuries. But even that is not the really serious issue. One 
of the few statements of this volume that the reviewer explicitly 
approves is the assertion that “ all ecclesiastical tradition must be 
tested by the apostolic tradition as embodied in Scripture’. Is it 
Baptist tradition alone that is to be exempt? Is it alone to be held as 
sacrosanct? 

Of course it is not as simple as all that. The defence will be that 
the Baptist tradition is precisely the apostolic tradition. But this is 
the claim made by every Church in all good faith. The fact is that it 
is always and inevitably one’s own tradition of which one is least 
critical; therefore it is here that reformation is both most difficult 
and most urgent. To listen obediently to the Word of God even when 
it appears to threaten to undercut our most cherished foundations 
may be an agonising task. But this is what being a Reformed church 
means. When we dismiss an argument because it is out of harmony 
with our tradition, we are no better than Rome. 

What is needed is continuing patient attention to Scripture, seen 
in the context of ongoing Church tradition in all its breadth and length 
and approached with the best tools and the most adequate devotion 
we can supply—and a willingness to follow the Word of God where- 
ever He may lead. In its own way, this review is as significant as the 
book it dissects, and should be read and re-read with equal care. 
For it proceeds on assumptions about which, for the sake of its health, 
its freedom, and its future, our denomination must one day soon 
make up its mind. N. CLARK. 


DOSTOIEVSKY: A STUDY IN PROPHETIC REALISM 


ORD DAVID CECIL, in an essay on the English Poets, draws 
L attention to the varied contributions made by European nations 
to general culture. He says, ‘* Every great nation has expressed 

its spirit in art: generally in some particular form of art. The Italians 
are famous for their painting, the Germans for their music, the 
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Russians for their novels. England is distinguished for her poets ”. 
This acute observation would be difficult to challenge in spite of the 
wide breadth of its field. 


The works of Dostoievsky and Tolstoy, Turgenev and Gogol, to 
name only four Russian novelists, are sufficient warrant for his 
high placing of the Russian novel in world culture. The stark 
realism of the Russian novel has left an abiding impression upon 
the creative writers of both the Eastern and Western world. This 
is particularly true of Fydor Dostoievsky whose books have been in 
the hands of English readers for many years now; his first novel 
being published in England as Poor Folk, in 1846, three years before 
he was arrested and sentenced to exile in Siberia. His only crime 
appears to have been membership of a study circle, which met to 
read and discuss Fourier and Proudhon, and “taking part in 
conversations against the censorship, reading a letter from Byelinsky 
to Gogol, and possessing information about a secret printing press ™. 

On 22nd December, 1849, forty-four men, including Dostoievsky, 
were taken out on the Drill Square and sentenced to death. After 
being lined up before a firing party and standing, half naked, in 
the morning frost, the first group were blind-folded and tied to posts 
to await shots which never came. It was a deliberate hoax perpetrated 
to torture the prisoners. At the very moment when the rifles were 
raised to fire a rider came on the scene bringing the Emperor's 
pardon. The sentenced men were to be imprisoned in Siberia, 
Dostoievsky’s sentence being commuted to four years’ imprisonment 
and four years’ service as a private soldier. These men had faced 
an ordeal worse than death itself, and it is not surprising that one 
of them went mad and the others all carried marks of their mental 
and physical suffering for many years. 

Dostoievsky spent four years in exile, living among murderers and 
outcasts, and the period had a fateful influence on his later life and 
work, producing a spirit at once bitter, suspicious and taciturn. 
But it also produced in him a counter-spirit of understanding and 
love. It was this tension of love and bitterness, mistrust and kindli- 
ness, which prompted his great novels of social revolution. It was of 
this kind of background that Kierkegaard wrote when he averred: 
“| have determined to read the writings only of the men who were 
executed or who were in danger in some other way ”’. 


The prison experiences of Dostoievsky were reflected in The 
House of the Dead. Only in the last year of imprisonment was he 
allowed to read books, for all the life of the prison was based on 
determination to show * the tyranny of a will other than one’s own ”’. 
The long years of confinement, task work and hopeless endeavour 
made life for him “* a constant hell, a perpetual damnation, the days 
falling away drop by drop like rain on an autumn day ”. 

At Tobolsk the party of prisoners were halted for six days and 
here the prisoners were visited by the wives of some of the survivors 
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of the Decembrist conspiracy of 1825, who had followed their 
husbands into exile and remained there during the years which 
followed. From/one of them Dostoievsky received gifts of money, 
food and clothing, and a New Testament; the only book which 
prisoners were officially allowed to possess. That New Testament 
was the greatest influence of all during his time of exile and his 
daughter says of it: ‘‘ He studied the precious volume from cover to 
cover, pondering every word and learning much of it by heart”. 
** Throughout his life,” she adds, ‘“‘ he would never be without his 
old prison Testament, the faithful friend that had consoled him in the 
darkest hours of his life.” The little book meant sanity and hope, 
faith and reverence, the difference between life and death. 


Of the general situation in Siberia, Dostoievsky wrote: ‘‘ Imagine 
an old crazy building that should have been broken up as useless. 
In the summer it is unbearably hot; in the winter, unbearably cold. 
All the boards are rotten. On the ground filth lies an inch thick; 
every instant one is in danger of slipping. The small windows are 
so frozen over that, even by day, one can scarcely read; the ice on 
the panes is three inches thick. We are packed like herrings in a 
barrel. The atmosphere is intolerable ”’. 


Yet, with that background of degradation and squalor, Dostoievsky 
could still write: “‘One sees the truth more clearly when one is 
unhappy, and yet God gives me moments of perfect peace; in such 
moments I love and believe that I am loved; in such moments I 
have formulated my creed, wherein all is clear and holy to me. This 
creed is extremely simple; here it is . . . I believe that there is nothing 
lovelier, deeper, more sympathetic, more rational, more manly 
and more perfect than the Saviour: I say to myself with jealous love 
that not only is there no One like Him, but that there could be no 
one”. 


Nekrassov, the poet, himself an exile with Dostoievsky, has 
given an unforgettable picture of the novelist and his influence 
upon many of his fellow prisoners. He shows us Dostoievsky, like 
some male Florence Nightingale, carrying, not a metal lamp of 
comfort, but the Light of Life shed from his little book. From it he 
read to his fellow prisoners the stories of the Gospels; the words and 
deeds of the Master. He became to his fellow exiles a prophet and 
seer; a father in God and a friend in need. He rebuked their blas- 
phemies and sins; he comforted like a mother and guided them like 
a pastor. From his knowledge of science and art he sought to broaden 
their minds and strengthen their hearts with his exultant faith. 


A. E. Baker has written of this influence in Prophets for a Day of 
Judgement: ‘‘ He had a strong conviction and a passionate feeling of 
one-ness with all the degraded, destitute masses in their suffering, 
so meaningless, so helpless, in their docile obedience, and in their 
acceptance of the agony that life means for them. Every one is 
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guilty, he teaches, every one must repent of his share in the callous 
and thoughtless sin which produces this suffering ”’. 

In almost all his novels you will find the tattered New Testament 
of Dostoievsky maintaining its bridge-like service between human 
need and divine compassion; bringing faith and hope to the sinners 
whose story he is telling, even as that same Book brought faith and 
hope to him in the dark days of imprisonment. In The Possessed, 
toward the end of the book, we read of Stepan Trofimovitch, his 
hopes of worldly ambition forever banished. There he lies, a shadow 
of his former self, and by his couch sits Sofya, reading the New 
Testament and finding in the Sermon on the Mount and in the Book 
of Revelation the words of comfort and peace they both so much need. 

In Crime and Punishment, forming one of the most poignant 
scenes in the whole of literature, we find Raskolnikoff, murderer 
and outcast, in the sordid hovel which Sonia calls home. A harlot 
and a criminal, both desperately conscious of having missed the way. 
On a chest of drawers lies a book—The Book, and Raskolnikoff asks 
Sonia to read to him. “‘ Sonia opens the Book: her hands tremble: 
the words stick in her throat. Twice she tries without being able 
to utter a syllable.’’ Then she reads a passage and its message comes 
like calm after the storm, bringing to them both the Resurrection 
glory. ‘‘ She closes the Book . . . the dying piece of candle dimly 
lights up this low-ceilinged room in which an assassin and a harlot 
have just read the Book of Books.” For Dostoievsky, the tiny candle 
beam is symbolic of that Light which ever radiates from Him who is 
the Light of the World. 

Nastasya, writing to Aglaia in The Idiot, pictures Christ, not 
conventionally, but as Dostoievsky had so often imagined Him. 
** Artists always draw the Saviour as an actor in one of the Gospel 
stories,’ she writes, ‘“‘ I should do so differently. I would represent 
Him alone. The disciples did leave Him occasionally alone. I should 
paint one little child left with Him. The child had been playing near 
Him, and had probably been telling the Saviour something in its 
baby prattle and He had listened, but now He was musing—one hand 
resting on the child’s bright head. His eyes have a far away ex- 
pression. Thought, great as the Universe, is in them. His face is sad. 
The little one leans on its elbow, on His knee and, with its cheek 
resting on its hand, gazes up at Him, pondering, as children do. The 
sun is setting. There you have my picture”. Yes, indeed! There 
you have Dostoievsky’s own picture too, of a Saviour who measured 
the Universe against the span of a child’s hand, hearing the sad 
news of humanity in the prattle of a little child. 

When Dostoievsky was dying in February, 1881 (English Calen- 
dar) he asked for his New Testament and opening it at random asked 
his wife Anna to read. The Book had opened in the first Gospel 
and she read, ‘‘ And Jesus answering, said unto him, suffer it to be so 
now; for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness ”. Giving the 
Testament to his son, Dostoievsky said, greatly moved: “I shall die 
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this day”. The Testament which had lent light to his path in life 
was to lead him out into the world of light, for at half past eight 
that night his premonition came true. 

Neither his sufferings, which were great, nor his hardships, which 
were many, could erase from his mind and heart the vision of the 
Christ which he had caught from the pages of the New Testament; 
the Christ who had been so real to him in the days of his imprison- 
ment. It was precisely because he saw therein hope for himself that he 
could never dismiss hope for others. The outcast and the betrayed; 
the fallen and the disconsolate; all must come to that same end, and 
all could find the same mercy. 

Like so many realist authors, Dostoievsky paints with fiery pen 
the sinning, the unhappy and the fallen. But where he differs from 
other realist writers, is in the touch of redemption which is never 
lacking in histories. Dostoievsky never pictures the sinful and 
fallen without picturing in the same terms the good and the true and 
the just. In his The Journal of an Author, he says: “* If a conviction 
of immortality is indispensable for human existence, this conviction 
is presumably the normal condition of mankind; and if this be so, 
then the immortality of the human soul is an indubitable fact”. 
The recurring pattern of sin and redemption is perhaps seen at its 
best in The Brothers Karamazov’. Dmitri Karamazov is the man of 
sinful passions; Ivan is the intellectual sceptic; and it is Alyosha, 
the younger brother, who has been brought up in a monastery and 
returns to the world who is able to bring the light of the Christian 
ideal into everyday life. Here is the symbolic theme which recurs 
like a refrain through all the novelist’s work! Ivan, the principle 
of evil, and Alyosha, the Christian ideal man; and between them 
Dmitri finding redemption and faith in the midst of sin and suffering. 

For the minister, no novelist repays serious study so much as 
Dostoievsky for he mirrors in his work the kind of concern which 
should be in the heart of the pastor as he seeks to interpret in terms 
of redemption, the world’s great need. 

WALTER FANCUTT. 


THE FRATERNAL LIBRARY 


HE library is a well established part of the work of our Fellow- 
“Pati. The fact that over 500 books are at present in circulation 

among more than forty Fraternals is proof of this. Recently 
two more Fraternals have become linked with the Library and the 
purpose of this article is to mention the method and advantages 
and possibilities of the Library so that others may also be encouraged 
to take advantage of the facilities offered. 

There is now a good supply of books in the Library and if a 
Fraternal. wishes to make use of them it asks for a box of books. 
This box, usually containing about twelve books, can then be kept 
by the Fraternal for as long as it is required. If sufficient warning 
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is given then another box of books is sent for distribution on the day 
when the circulating books are collected in. The used box can then 
be returned to the Library. Where Fraternals meet irregularly smaller 
groups of ministers or even individual ministers have a box 
of books to themselves and work on the same principle of request 
and return to the Library. It is also possible for ministers to borrow 
single books as required. 

There are at least two advantages in this Library scheme. First, 
it is possible for a minister to have a book on loan for a fairly 
lengthy period without any problem of renewal or fines. Second, 
it is the task of a library not only to provide books when they are 
asked for but to stimulate interest in a wide reading of books. 
By the box system a minister can well be introduced to books that 
he would not otherwise read. 

There is a possible further use for the library. It may be helpful 
to prepare boxes of books on single or related subjects. Then a 
Fraternal could borrow a box and by allocating a book per member 
have a series of papers prepared for the Fraternal meetings, maybe 
over a period of a year. In this way both the Library and the local 
Fraternal would be achieving something worthwhile. There are 
obviously many possibilities for subject matter for such boxes and 
the librarian will welcome enquiries along these lines. 

We are grateful to the managers of the Particular Baptist Fund 
for the grant of £100 per annum that enables us to obtain new books 
_ regularly, and we are sure that ministers will find an increasing use 

for these and the other books we already possess. 


B. W. O. AMEY. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


We apologise to our readers for the late arrival of the July and 
October numbers of The Fraternal and for the slightly smaller size 
than usual of the current issue. 

Those of our readers who live abroad may not be aware how 
publications in Britain have been held up recently by a somewhat 
prolonged printers’ dispute. But that is the reason. And no one is 
more sorry about it than our own printers, Battley Brothers, from 
whom we receive such excellent service. It does, however, give us 
the opportunity of saying on behalf of Baptist ministers the world 
over a sincere ‘‘ thank you ” to them for all the trouble they take and 
the excellence of the job they do. 
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OF INTEREST TO YOU 


Pastoral Changes. The following members, commencing in new 
spheres of service, will have an interest in our prayers: J. L. Bird, 
Richmond; G. W. Byrt, Great Bookham; R. S. Capel, Fareham; 
H. J. Carr, Beltinge; E. D. Coate, Putney; H. W. Chapman, Chelten- 
ham; H. J. Dale, Milford-on-Sea; W. R. Ferris, Weston-by-Weedon; 
L. G. Harding, Pontypool; W. H. Hercock, Coningsby; J. C. 
Humphreys, Hadleigh; H. Jenkins, Burton-on-Trent; J. A. G. 
Johnson, Headington; E. B. Little, King’s Langley; A. Loudon, 
Chudleigh; J. H. Matson, Liverpool (Wavertree); A. McPhee, 
Wellingborough; J. A. Pendleton, Middlesbrough; J. Stevens, 
Wisbech; D. H. Swift, Addlestone; S. J. Wallace, London (West- 
bourne Park); W. Morris S. West, St. Albans; G. M. Williams, 
Brayford; W. A. McDonald, Loughton (Essex); W. H. Cox, 
Abingdon; L. Jones, W. Watford and N. Bushey. 

Students. Bangor, A. Williams, Bangor. Bristol, A. Davies, Ilford. 
Rawdon, G. Bradley, Colne; J. Lawson, Netherton. Regent’s Park, 
Trevor Davies, Hainault; R. A. Freestone, Cirencester. Spurgeon’s, 
M. Soames, Stoneleigh. London Bible College, D. S. Floodgate, 
Biggleswade. 

After long and honourable record the following have resigned and 
we wish them every blessing in their retirement: W. R. Butler, 
J. Rigden Green, Oscar Smart and D. E. Sutton. E. Bryn Jones, 
Coventry, has joined the Church of England and B. G. Baxter, 
Birmingham, has accepted a teaching appointment. 

Personal. We share the pride of B. Grey Griffith and his wife on 
the appointment of their talented son, John A. Grey Griffith, as 
Professor of English Law at the London University. In an important 
Law Journal, edited by Mr. John Griffith, we notice an article from 
the pen of E. Dennis Smith, Barrister-at-Law. Our friend is in active 
association with the Purley Church. Congratulations all round. 

Our warm sympathy is extended to the widow of E. C. Smith, 
who died after long and painful suffering. His last charge was 
Westbury, Wilts, where, as in other places, his devoted ministry 
was a means of grace to many. 

Best wishes to W. H. Millard of Montrose, who has completed 
sixty-six years in the pastorate. He is respected throughout 
Scotland, especially in the north, where he is regarded as the 
Baptist Bishop, or perhaps it should be ** Moderator’’. Another 
friend in our thoughts is F. R. W. Heath of Ventnor who has just 
celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of his wedding. May many days 
yet be granted to these honoured brethren. 

Obituary. We suffer loss by the death of two honoured brethren, 
A. Baldwin and F. J. Gay. The former was one of the few remaining 
Nottingham College students. Commencing in 1917, after pastorates 
at Sheerness and Ilford he removed to Burton-on-Trent. His last 
decade was spent at Emmanuel, Leicester, and in this City he died. 


B.M.S. 


ANGOLA MEDICAL APPEAL 


£25,000 Wanted Immediately 
for 


a New Hospital at Quibocolo 
(£20,000) 


and 


a Medical Unit at Calambata 
(£5,000) 


These are the minimum requirements for the 
reorganisation of our medical work in Angola 
—a reorganisation which has become urgently 
necessary in view of the age and condition of 
the hospital buildings at San Salvador and 


in the light of present developments and needs. 


For further information, write to— 
THE GENERAL HOME SECRETARY, B.M.S. 
93, GLOUCESTER PLACE, LONDON, W.1 
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Quiet, even retiring in disposition, he was a thoughtful preacher 
and in every way a good servant of Jesus Christ. 

F. J. Gay, on leaving Regent’s Park College, ministered twelve 
years at Umberslade. After six years at Belper he took the oversight 
of the South Lincolnshire Fellowship and in addition became 
Secretary of the Lincolnshire B.U. In spite of ill health he scrupulously 
attended to Church and Association duties and bravely maintained 
them until within a few months of his death. Here again we grate- 
fully remember the real worth of a devoted servant of Christ and the 
Church, a brother greatly respected. 

Illness. We regret the continued and somewhat serious illness 
of Frank Bass of Nottingham. Stanley Andrews: We share the con- 
cern of his Hampstead church and his family circle in the recurrence 
of an illness which has kept him from his pulpit. Messages to his 
people are full of hope of an early return and we pray that a noted 
improvement may result in complete recovery. We would again 
assure Herbert Motley of our loving thoughts in the illness that 
completely incapacitates him. 

Cowell Lloyd, at 94, refuses to accept defeat, and in spite of a 
long period in hospital consequent upon a fractured pelvis, eagerly 
anticipates further work. There has recently appeared a short 
survey of his remarkable work in Lancashire, London and Jamaica. 
The title, Colour Blind, is indicative of his sympathetic approach to 
all men, whatever their colour or social position. The volume is 
published by the C-K Press and is written by L. T. Comber; it 
gives a graphic account of good work well done during active life 
so long preserved. 

Assembly Hospitality. H.W. Chapman, on removal from Edmon- 
ton to Cheltenham, hands on to J. C. Askew the excellent but 
exacting duty of arranging hospitality for ministers attending the 
B.U. Annual Assembly. We are grateful to both these friends for 
undertaking this work. Correspondence should now be addressed 
to J. C. Askew, 31, Laurier Road, London, N.W.5. 


COLLEGE NEWS 


Bangor. J. Williams Hughes, B.A., B.D., has relinquished office as 
Principal of Bangor Baptist College, a position held for sixteen years, 
following that of Tutor, 1936-43. Trained at Bangor, and Jesus and 
Mansfield, Oxford, he was in pastoral office, 1914-36. Our churches 
will be eager to secure his services during what we trust will be—a 
long retirement. 

Regent’s Park. Principal Henton Davies has had perforce to spend 
a part of the Long Vacation in hospital, where, we are glad to say, 
treatment for a slipped disc has had beneficial effect. 

Rangoon University. Trevor O. Ling, M.A., B.D., after leaving 
Regent’s Park in 1949, became minister at Long Eaton and sub- 
sequently, Earlsfield. He has now accepted an appointment arranged 
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by the American B.M.S. as a Chaplain to Rangoon University. 
After a period of special study he leaves for Burma. 


London Bible College. R. P. Martin, M.A., trained at Manchester, 
after serving in two pastorates, 1949-1959, has joined the Faculty 
of the London Bibie College. 


» Calabar. Donald Monckom, B.A., B.D., has entered upon his 
duties as Principal, Calabar College, Jamaica. A Spurgeon’s man, 
he commenced his ministry in 1944, and was subsequently minister 
at Merton Park and Winchmore Hill, London. 


Aberdeen. Gordon Pearce of Crown Terrace Church, Aberdeen, 
has been awarded, by the University, the Ph.D., for a thesis on 
The Philosophical Theology of St. Augustine. We join Gordon’s 
many friends in hearty congratulations. 


McMaster University. Paul Rowntree Clifford, for some time 
Professor, has been appointed Dean of Men, with responsibility for 
student welfare. 

Our friends may be assured of the continuing interest of their 
fellow members. 


THE TABERNACLE 


There is really only one Tabernacl—THE TABERNACLE— 
Spurgeon’s. Hundreds have watched the new building rising from 
the ruins of the Tabernacle, destroyed during the blitz. We trust 
the week of Services in connection with the re-opening will be the 
prelude to another great chapter in its world-wide history and 
usefulness. We prayerfully support its present minister, Eric W. 
Hayden, and the church under his leadership. 


THE ORPHANAGE 


The name of Spurgeon is intimately associated, not only with the 
Tabernacle and College, but also with the Orphanage. This fine 
Institution shelters over 170 children and perpetuates its Founder’s 
intention in training them in the knowledge of Christ—a truly 
Evangelical Home. Some 6,500 have received the benefit of its 
blessing. The cost of upkeep is £900 a week. In the closing months 
of the year our churches organise appeals for such Societies. Bar- 
nardo’s has a wide constituency and nearly every day receives 
handsome legacies and donations. Methodists give their first loyalty 
to Stephenson’s Homes. Muller’s and Fegan’s find special friends 
amongst the Brethren and others. We submit that Baptist ministers 
should give prior consideration to what we might almost call, our 
own Institution—Spurgeon’s Homes. Best wishes to staff and 
children, as Christmas again draws near. 
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THE WIDER CIRCLE 
B.M.S. 


A Veteran Re-called. Prayerful thoughts will surround W. D. 
Reynolds who, after forty years on Congo, has chivalrously responded 
to the Society’s call and has returned to his former sphere, as interim- 
Field Secretary. Respected and trusted, none is better fitted to 
resolve, by God’s help, the serious problems which have for too long 
impeded the work associated with such names as Crudgington, 
Comber, Grenfell, and others still with us. May God speed a happy 
and successful undertaking. Our 100 or so B.M.F. members on the 
various Mission Fields will be interested to know that in the absence 
of Reynolds his duties are being undertaken by Charles Bullock. 


NAIROBI 


In October, 1958, a group of young Baptists founded the First 
Baptist Church in Nairobi. An interesting church, in that its mem- 
bership is made up of Africans, Asians and Europeans. Thomas 
Houston, formerly minister of Johnstone Church, Scotland, is now 
in Nairobi to become its minister. We congratulate the Baptist 
Commonwealth Society in bringing about this promising settlement. 


U.S.A. 


Warm thanks to A. B. Martin, President of Ottawa University, 
Kansas, for a substantial list of new members—subscriptions all 
paid. Our Fellowship underlines the personal welcome Sidney Hall 
has sent. The many ministers introduced a year ago by Warren 
Walker will, we hope, continue in membership. Our thanks to two 
Berkeley friends, Dean Ralph Knudsen and ex-President Sandford 
Fleming, for cheering letters and subs. Ditto to F. E. Whiting of 
the American Baptist Convention of Philadelphia. 


CANADA 


H. A. MacLeod of Yukon, a Padre on active service with the 
R.C.A.F., sends a booklet in which he gives helpful hints to ministers 
who are up against cases of chronic alcoholism. Distinguishing 
between drunkenness and alcoholism he regards the latter as a disease 
to be dealt with by psychological and prayerful approach. The 
16-page booklet is sponsored by the Maritime United Baptist 
Convention. Copies can be obtained—8, Market Square, St. John, 
N.B. 

G. L. McNeill, formerly of Cambuslang and Thornaby, reports 
much encouragement in his work at Bedford, N.S. 

Congratulations to the Canadian Baptist on its Centenary. 


NEW ZEALAND 


The New Zealand Baptist tells of lasting blessing resting upon the 
Billy Graham Mission. Here, as in Australia, it is followed up by 
faithful work, and church after church reports increase in member- 
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ship and baptism. Ralph Mitchell, one of the Team, spent a Sunday 
at the Auckland Tabernacle in company with his College friend, 
John Pritchard. In his brief visit to London, he thrilled the congre- 
gation with his first-hand experiences of the Campaign. 


H. G. Goring has retired after forty-seven years of pastoral work. 
The London friends of Derek Rogers will be interested to know that 
he has accepted the pastorate at Hastings, in succession to N. R. 
Wood. Welcome letters have been received from Ian Kemp, doing 
language study prior to work with the Missionary Fellowship at 
Weotmal. Another N.Z. missionary in India, Brian Smith, sends 
greetings which we warmly reciprocate. Best wishes to Messrs. 
Roke and White entering upon new pastorates. 


The College. The July N.Z. Baptist, in an illustrated inset, urges 
the appeal for £11,250 to complete the cost of the fine new premises 
now occupied. 


We hope that Principal Roberts-Thomson will be cheered by a 
successful result. The College now accepts women students pre- 
paring for the work of Deaconesses. 


AUSTRALIA 
N.S.W. 


“Will Australia become a Mission Field of the Southern Baptist 
Convention ?”’ This was the intriguing subject recently discussed 
at the Ministers’ Fraternal. Amongst those taking part was A. C. 
Prior, late State President, who has recently visited America. We 
should much like to know the opinion of our N.S.W. brethren. 
Once again Victor Willis has rendered yeoman service in sending 
subscriptions covering a list of forty-three members. 


The Rev. Arthur Barnard has passed away at the age of 81. A 
greatly respected minister, he lived to see all his children engaged in 
Christian service. Two of his sons are in London pastorates, Abbey 
Road, and Queen’s Road, Wimbledon. 


Under the direction of Dr. E. H. Watson, supported by the 
ministers of the City, a simultaneous Mission in twenty-one Sydney 
churches resulted in 350 decisions for Jesus Christ. 


The Ashfield Church has opened, amid much rejoicing, a Christian 
Education Centre. Built for graded S.S. work, it provides for 300 
adults in six departments, 27 classes and 4 nurseries. It is the first 
ever in Australia. The cost, £25,000, was raised in 21 days. May 
the hopes of its minister, Harry Orr, be abundantly realised. 


J. R. Goodwin, H. B. Sutlie and E. Gallagher have our best wishes 
as they enter upon new spheres of service. 


A cloud was cast over preparations for the Graham Mission by the 
sudden death of W. M. Callam, one of the most active workers. 
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VICTORIA 


Another of our Baptist papers, the Victorian Witness, has changed 
its Editor, and T. Howard Crago, L.Th., has produced a real live 
issue. The Editorial, ‘‘ The Fading Memory and The Unfolding 
Vision ’’, well describes the duty of churches not to rest content with 
nostalgic remembrance of the recent Mission, but to translate 
thanksgiving into continuing what God enabled the Evangelist to 
accomplish—a timely exhortation. In “* Current Comment” Victorian 
churches are urged to act upon Hugh Martin’s advice to British 
Baptists, to prepare for the purchase of the new Hymnal, due in 
1962. A loyal backing for which the Psalms and Hymns Trust will 
be thankful. In a further paragraph the Editor asks churches to 
make it possible for ministers to attend at least one of the services 
being conducted in the Scots church, Melbourne, by Dr. James 
Stewart, of Edinburgh, who is described as a present-day Prophet. 
Few preachers visiting Australia in recent years have made such an 
impression as Dr. Stewart. 

Visit to Russia. The churches of Victoria have sent a deputation 
of six to meet the churches of Russia. The Baptist representative 
being F. A. Marsh. Encouraging news continues to be received 
from P. L. Audemard. Great blessing is attending his ministry at 
Bentleigh. We look forward to fellowship with E. T. Laxton during 
his sojourn in London. Max Brewer has become an Agent of the 
Bible Society. O. E. Knight and F. H. Varney of Queensland, 
enter upon new work. To these, and indeed to all Australian 
colleagues, our brothers, good wishes accompany these printed words. 


WEST AUSTRALIA 


Best wishes to T. Binks as he enters upon his important work 
as Secretary West Australian B.U., and to L. Urquhart who under- 
takes the pastorate of the Dalkeith church, following his work in 
connection with the Mobile Unit. We await, with interest, the Report 
of the Triennial All-Australia Baptist Assembly at Perth. Thousands 
of miles separate Perth from the other States but a large gathering 
of delegates is expected. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The S.A. Baptist, under the Editorship of E. B. Edwards, produced 
in improved format, is full of interesting material. On the thorny 
colour question, a striking letter is published from G. N. Cross, 
who writes: “* Let our Baptist churches not leave the battle to College 
and University Professors, but let us speak out and tell our people 
the result of policies that leave out God”. A plea which must cheer 
the heart of Father Huddleston and Archbishop de Blank! The 
visit of the B.W.A. President, Dr. Theodore Adams, greatly inspired 
our people. At one crowded meeting of 900, at Johannesburg, the 
choir was under the baton of J. L. Green. Having heard Dr. Adams 


ad 
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in London, we can well understand how his winsome personality 
and his eloquent descriptive addresses thrilled those who heard him. 
His visit was all too brief. There are in the S.A. Union 100,000 
Baptists. New churches are being erected at Johannesburg and Port 
Elizabeth, and at Benoni pioneer work is being initiated. A half 
page is devoted to the Four-Year Plan of Evangelism organised by 
the London Baptist Association. The L.B.A. will appreciate this 
reference, featured under the heading ‘‘ Planned Evangelism ”’,. 
and London Baptists will blend prayer with S.A. Baptist comrades. 

We have been pleased to welcome Dr. J. C. Stern, ex-President of 
the College who will be making his future home in Britain. 

Roger Voke, lately engaged on Evangelistic work, has accepted the 
pastorate at East London. F. H. Haus has also transferred to East 
London. We send Fellowship greetings to both these brethren. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Reality and Prayer. John B. Magee. Hodder and Stoughton. 
12s. 6d. 


This is a useful book to put into the hands of any well-educated, 
thoughtful person who has difficulties about prayer and about pray- 
ing. There is a valuable chapter on “ science, law and prayer ’’, 
in which the author sketches three major developments in twentieth- 
century science and shows them to be “ fertile soil for the growth 
of modern devotion”’. But he is not only a competent and well- 
informed thinker, he is clearly a man of prayer who has a great deal 
of value to pass on out of his own experience of praying. He is 
obviously a well-equipped and lucid guide to the inner world. For a 
busy person who doesn’t buy and read many books but feels the need 
of up-to-date and reliable guidance on prayer, this book can be 
commended. F. C. BRYAN. 


Stride Toward Freedom. Martin Luther King. Gollancz Ltd. 
16s. 


This brief autobiographical account of the successful bus boycott 
by Negroes in Montgomery, Alabama, written by the Rev. Martin 
Luther King, Jnr., a Baptist Minister and leader of the campaign, 
can be declared a classic, a ‘“‘ must”’ for all concerned with the 
bitter problem of race relationships, especially now in Britain. 

It is without the heart-rending appeal of Uncle Tom’s Cabin; 
it fails to lacerate the feelings as do the novels of Erskine Caldwell, 
writer of A Place called Estherville, but with its quiet documentation 
of events, its delineation of the chief dramatis personae, its powerful 
Christian logic, and its non-violent Christian spirit, this little book, 
as someone has said, “‘ records history and makes it’. Fortunately, 
the author survived the vicissitudes of the campaign, including a 
bomb attack on his house and a short imprisonment, and he also 


THE BAPTIST HOME WORK SCHEME 


* 


Ministers are asked to pray that the 


Home Work Fund 


may achieve what it sets out to do 


* 


INFORMATION CONCERNING 
LITERATURE AND VISUAL AIDS, 
ETC., FROM: 


The General Secretary 
The Baptist Union, 4 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 


DEACONESS DEPARTMENT 


MINISTERS are asked to set the claims of 
deaconess service before young women 


in their churches 


For information please write to: 
Miss D. M. FINCH 
4 SOUTHAMPTON ROW 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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survived shots fired at him later by a crazy Negro woman. Such men 
as he are needed since the victory won on the Montgomery buses 
needs to be won also in the fields of education, economics and social 
relationships, not only in the U.S.A. and South Africa but in Britain 


also. J. B. MIDDLEBROOK,. 


A Baptist Hymn Festival. Carey Kingsgate Press. Is. 6d. (words 
only, 2d.) 


These twelve hymns and tunes have been published as a booklet 
for the centenary of the Psalms and Hymns Trust. The booklet is 
arranged as an Order of Service, and it is hoped that it will be widely 
used, so serving to introduce our people to the forthcoming Baptist 
Hymn Book to be issued in 1962. Notes on the hymns are supplied 
by Dr. Hugh Martin, editor of the new book. New hymns, some set 
to splendid tunes, are mingled with old favourites, and the booklet 
offers an excellent framework for an inspiring hymn service or 


festival. J. R. JULIAN. 


Sermon Substance. Ralph G. Turnbull. Baker Book House. 25s. 


The author’s first pastoral experience was in this country. He has 
since done much effective work across the Atlantic. This book con- 
tains the stuff of 104 sermons and is planned to follow the Christian ~ 
Year. Far different from books of outlines and ‘‘ sermon seed ”’ there 
is an abundance of worth-while material and suggestions here. 
This is biblical preaching and those who like such “ helps ”’ will find 
a good deal to their taste within these pages. 


Why Not Abandon the Church. Bernard Lord Manning. Inde- 
pendent Press. 6s. 6d. 


A re-issue of a small book first published twenty years ago. Four 
talks given to young people. Arguments are presented in a forceful 
and challenging way, and, Baptism apart, will meet with a large 
measure of agreement among Baptists. The issues raised are as 
relevant today as when the talks were first given. 

W. A. STEWART. 


A Galaxy of Saints. Herbert F. Stevenson. Marshall, Morgan & 
Scott. 12s. 6d. 


Inspiration and encouragement radiate from this book. The editor 
of the Life of Faith has given us a fascinating record of twenty-four 
Bible characters: ‘‘ Lesser Lights’. These men and women, so like 
ourselves, were of value to God and were cared for by Him. They 
had faults and sins and yet were transformed by the grace of God. 
Here we learn better how to live by the promises and power of God. 
A book to share with our people. GEORGE A. YOUNG. 
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The Pastor in Profile. Adolph Bedsole. Baker Book House. $2.95. 


This is a racy, pungent, and in some respects, a disturbing book, 
but a salutary experience for most of us to read, for all of us would be 
likely to see ourselves (at least in one of the chapters) as in a mirror, 
and to see something not very attractive. Yet we have here something 
of a caricature, with the worst features of the Ministry emphasised 
and ruthlessly exposed. But there is much wisdom here born of 
long experience. 


The Epistles of Paul. W.J. Conybeare. Baker Book House. $2.50. 


We welcome the re-appearance of this translation and notes from 
the larger work of the last century by Conybeare and Howson. 
That book is by no means out of date, and it’s good that it should be 
made available today, and that those of us who have copies of it 
should be stimulated to go back to it and appreciate its present value. 


Devotions and Prayers. Johann Arndt. Baker Book House. $1.50. 


Sincere and helpful meditations and prayers are never out of date, 
and certainly these of Johann Arndt have an abiding value. All will 
get some stimulus and blessing from meditating with this small 


_ volume. L. J. MOON. 


The Christian Approach to the Communist. Edward Rogers. 
Edinburgh House Press. 2s. 6d. 


An excellent booklet by a master of the subject. 


Facing the Field. T. Stanley Soltau. Baker Book House. $2.00. 


As every new missionary quickly discovers, settling down in a 
foreign country is not merely a matter of learning the language, 
but it also involves getting used to strange customs and new ways of 
thought. It is very disconcerting to find that what we have been 
taught to regard as polite and corteous is regarded in a very different 
light by the people among whom we are working, or to find that one’s 
attempts to be friendly are interpreted as a desire to control and 
dominate. Dr. Soltau has done a useful service in collecting and 
co-ordinating information and hints for new missionaries, systemati- 
cally covering many of the problems they are likely to meet, and 
quoting helpful examples from various parts of the world. His 
book, unfortunately, still remains rather dull. Most young mission- 
aries would find it useful if they read it along with ‘“‘Ambassadors 
for Christ” by the Misses M. Cable and F. French, which is a lively 
and much more penetrating analysis of the same problem from a 
rather different point of view. 

E.G.T.M. 
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THE CAREY KINGSGATE PRESS 


Is able to supply practically everything needed for 
Church and Sunday School use, such as 


For the Church 
AIDS FOR THE DEAF; COMMUNION TABLES AND 
CHAIRS: COMMUNION TRAYS; GLASS COMMUNION’ 
CUPS; COMMUNION WINES; ENVELOPES FOR THE 
FREEWILL OFFERINGS SYSTEM; HYMN BOOKS OF EVERY 
SELECTION; OFFERTORY PLATES AND BAGS; REGISTERS 
AND ROLL BOOKS; ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES 


For the School 
BIBLES; CHAIRS AND FURNITURE OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS; 
PRIZE BOOKS; REGISTERS AND STAR CARDS; LESSON 
HELPS FOR TEACHERS, including BAPTIST CONCISE GUIDES. 


You are cordially invited to take full advantage of the service available. 


6, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.E 


Have you considered ...? 


@ Many Baptist Ministers pay tribute to the value of Christian 
Endeavour, both in their own experience and in the winning and 
training of youth in their churches. The ideal “ follow-up” for 
evangelistic work. 

@ There are over 1,000 Baptist Christian Endeavour Societies, An 
evidence of the vital contribution of the Movement in the life of the 
denomination. 

@ Baptist Christian Endeavour Societies are recognised by the Young 
People’s Department, and should be affiliated with that department. 

@ The Baptist Missionary Society has been enriched by Christian 
Endeavour Societies. Many Missionaries heard the call and found 
their early inspiration in C.E. 

@ The Society will help you in your work. Send for the booklets: 
**Today’s Young People—Tomorrow’s Church Workers” and, 
*“How to start a C.E. Society’, Both free from the General 
Secretary. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR UNION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


31, LAMPTON ROAD, HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX | 


Battley Brothers Limited, Clapham Park, S.W.4 Telephone: MACaulay 3401 


